THE FORMATION OF A GOVERNMENT

The charge of forming a Government is left almost exclusively with the
Prime Minister.'1 This is, perhaps, an understatement. But it is certain
that, during Queen Victoria's reign at least, the Crown exercised con-
siderable influence on appointments.

In 1841 Prince Albert's private secretary noted the following advice
by Lord Melbourne to the Queen: 'He would advise the Queen to
adopt the course which King William did with Lord Melbourne in 1835,
viz. desiring Lord Melbourne, before His Majesty approved of any
appointments, to send a list of those proposed even to the members of
every Board, and the King having them all before him expressed his
objections to certain persons, which Lord Melbourne yielded to.n This
was the practice followed by the Queen. When Lord Stanley was trying
to form a Government in 1851, he stated that he would have to nomi-
nate Mr Disraeli as a Secretary of State. The Queen said that * she had
not a very good opinion of Mr Disraeli on account of his conduct to
poor Sir Robert Peel, and what had just happened did not tend to
diminish that feeling; but she felt so much Lord Stanley's difficulties
that she would not aggravate them by passing a sentence of exclusion
on him'.3 The Queen had already said that 'she would herself make it
a condition with Lord John [Russell] that [Lord Palmcrston] should not
be again Foreign Secretary'.4 When Lord Stanley failed to form a
Government,  Lord John Russell undertook not to rcappoint Lord
Palmerston.5  But later he said that it was quite impossible for him
either to expel Lord Palmerston or to quarrel with him, and promised
instead to move Lord Palmerston in the Easter recess or to resign
himself.6  Finally, he said that he could not undertake to make any
change at the Foreign Office.? Palmerston was, however, dismissed for
other reasons later in the year, and never again became Foreign
Secretary. After his dismissal, the Queen said that cshc must reserve
to herself the unfettered right to approve or disapprove the choice of
a minister for this office' and declared that she was willing to accept
Lord Granville.8 But the Cabinet decided in favour of Lord Clarendon
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